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ABSTRACT 

A prerequisite for learning is admitting simply that 
one "does not know." In order to discover and truly "know," one must 
have an open mind, suspend all preconceptions and assumptions , and be 
able to tolerate the ambiguity experienced when the line bet.,een 
forma] subject matter and those assumptions begins to blur. Many 
community college students make sharp distinctions between their 
coursework and their lives outside cf college. They have been led to 
believe that they possess no power or control in the classroom r and 
therefore often fail to take responsibility for their own learning. 
Encouraging students to take responsibility for their classroom 
experience requires faculty members to relinquish authority and open 
up a space for students to exercise their rights as learners. Only 
after students recognize the presence of ambiguity jn the 
teaching-learning process can active learning, or discovery, take 
place. Ambiguity in the classroom may cause anxiety for some 
students, especially among community college students who tend to 
have lower skill developmsnt and less self-confidence. Some may draw 
back from the risks involved in determining for themselves which of 
several interpretations carries more weight. But others will begin to 
experience new ideas, question their beliefs, take chances by 
speaking their minds, and, in so doing, will become stronger thinkers 
and learners. These reflections are offered in the context of ons 
individual's personal account of Lis decision to become and remain a 
community college sociology teacher. (ALB) 
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I was twenty-five years of age when I began teaching at 
Middlesex County College in the fall of 1971. I was in the 
second year of my marriag*^ , third year of graduate school 
and By first child was six months old. I was completing the 
coureework for my Ph.D. in sociology at The New School For 
Social Research in New York City. I had taken the job ou^. of 
desperation in Junv^ of that year because my sole neans of 
support in grad school had been my wife and she was now 
staying home with our child I felt I was not ready to work 
full time and attend grad school simultaneously. 

I envisioned my stay at Middlesex County College to be 

a stopover until I received my Ph.D. and went onwards to 

where I thought I should be teaching. That would be at a 

prestigious four year school. Yet I felt my stay at 

Middlesex would have some short term benefits. I would be 

learning how to teach, acquiring a few years of experience 

and we needed the money. My commitioent to the educational 

procesG at the Community College was weak compared to my 

commit ments at graduate school. Even more significant than 

that was my vision of higher education did not match my 
experience at Middlesex. To me the Community College was a 

hybrid phenomenon, not qaite college, not quite high school. 

It was an in-between place for the students and for me. 

I had heard about Middlesex from a friend at the New 

School. He had a friend f»ho worked there. I heard second 

hand stories about people who worked there and t.heir 
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students for two years before I began to work there. They 
were chilling stories of administrators who were 
unreasonable , of students who were unconcerned about 
learning, of inferior classroom facilities, and offices for 
faculty that were once barracks for enlisted men who worked 
at the facility there once known as the Raritan Arsenal. 

I went for my interview on June 6, 1971 and I w^s hired 
on June F, 1971. On the one hand I was relieved because I 
felt that since I was only teaching at a two-year school not 
much would be demanded from me. This would le^ve me free to 
pursue my Ph.D. and have some time left over for my family 
I was mistaken. After a year of teaching I began to teach 
extra courses at night and in the summer. I was teaching 
sixteen courses a year. My graduate work suffered and my 
family life was disintigrating . By the fall of 1973 I had 
begun to write my dissertation and I had lost my drive and 
passion. In October of that year I took a leave from 
graduate school, my dreams of teaching at a four year school 
vere put on hold. It appeared that I was going to be a 
teacher at Middlesex College for some time. 

It was then that I realized that my dreams of 
researching and teaching at a prestigious school were going 
to have to be given up. I was in despair over the long range 
possibilities. I smarted to notice more clearly where I was 
and what was going on around me. Who were these people? What 
were they doing and how did I fit in here, if at all? What 
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would it take for roe to really get involved aa a faculty 
nenber and most importantly what kind of teacher waa it 
poBoible for me to become? Waa there a difference in 
teaching at a community coiege? How waa I going to deal with 
t^e isBues of atatua and ahame? 

Certainly the path to becoming a community college 
teacher waa not the aame for everybody. Aa I took a cloaer 
and cloaer look around me I realized that my particular aet 
of circumatancea were aome^^^at unique. Moat of my colleagues 
had actively choaen to tea^n at Middlecex College. I knew I 
also had to chooae. I knew that complaining about my 
situation was counter productive and useless. I then entered 
into a p^iriod of reevaluationg my goals. What eventually 
became clear was that the students at Middlesex had enormous 
potential , that the working conditions were acceptable and 
that my first two and a half years had been exciting and 
enjoyable. My decision was that I was going to learn how to 
be a good teacher and make a total commitment to the 
classroom as the arena of my expertise. 

This process was the really difficult part of my 
eighteen years of teaching. It is continuoua and requires 
continual Introspection as well as maintaining dialogues 
with colleagues. I have had crises at work along those years 
but never anything as intense as that first real hard look 
at whether or not I wanted to teach at a community college. 
This is the condition of my freedom and the antidote to the 



BOC1.1 .h,„e an, „3ta. con.l.eratlone one .a, have about 
teaching at a co..u.lty college. It 1= a .atter of choice 
•nd paaalon, aa worthy- a t.ak a= any other. 

It 1= the experience of being In the claaaroo., fun of 
-tuaentc, engaging the» and epe.dlng a .e.eeter .1th the., 
that la the eeaence of the ccunity college teacher. It la 
there that our capacltle. are expreaaed and the li^ltatlone 
Of our altuatlon ha., to be confronted. It la to that arena 
that I turn to now. 
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Ambiguity, Freedom and ResponBibill ty-The Context For 
The Possibility of Leavning. 

My v«5xperienceB as a teacher have taught me tha\ there 
iB no surety to the results of teaching. The variables upon 
which 'success' occurrs are clearly obscure. The very notion 
of "success" if unclear, once you dispense with the 
agreement that "success' ic the same thing as grades. 
Although I teach various courses within the discipline of 
sociology I have always thought that there was an implicit 
agenda to the classroom . An agenda which opens up an 
opportunity for my students to enter into the realm where 
discovery becomes a possibility. Discovery is the essence of 
learning. Without the presence of the attitude which allows 
discovery, th^ classroom becomes a bai ren excercise. 

Discovery becomes a possibility when one is able to 
admit clearly to oneself that one "does not know" and is 
able to tolerate that state. In order to not know one must 
Buspe-^d the taken for granted assumptions one has about 
everything. Now everything may bj too inclusive a term but 
within the domain of a sociology class we can delimit that 
to what one believes about the social world. In the attempt 
to set a stage for the student to become an active learner, 
other issues emerge. Issues such as who the student is as a 
person. Those issues begin showing up because the line 
between the formal subject matter and the everyday 
assumptions and knowledge about the world begin to get 
mixed. 
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It iB in thiB mixing that an aBpect of ambiguity begins 
to be experienced. MoBt of my students make sharp 
distinctions between their lives at college and their lives 
outside of college. While they may, for the most part, 
accept the rationale that enrichment in and of itself is 
worthwhile, my students are hungry to get on with their 
lives They see school as an interruption in that process. I 
try to show them it is not and that for them to make such a 
powerful distinction means vh<sy are not being responsible. 
Somehow if they see school as separate they feel legitimate 
in making the claim that different rules apply. This false 
sense of freedom erodeb their commitment and capacity to 
take themselves seriously as learners. 
The implicit agenda emerges here. The question for me is not 
one cf manipulation or tactics. It is a question of how do I 
authenticaly represent to my students the possibility thers 
is for them as learners? They are not familiar with 
discovery, they do not appreciate ambiguity (and for good 
reason, after all who does?) and most of them feel somewhat 
mechanically linked to the machinations of the classroom 
structure. The subject matter of sociology becomes less 
important than who my students are as persons and while I am 
not concerned with transforming them as persons, I aio 
concerned with how they operate in the classroom. In this 
sense because I do not separate who they are in the 
classroom from who they are outside of the classroom you 
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Bight Bay that I au engaged in transfornative tactica. Yet I 
believe I only hold out poeeibilitieB and it is an option 
for then to pick up on, not a requirement for a grade. 
If I an able to create an atomosphere where students 
feel that their learning is their own responsibility they 
then must ask seriously "what is the purpose of the 
classroom and in what ways can I define that purpose?" 
This is ambiguoue because it calls into question their 
belief that the classroom is the domain of the power of the 
teacher aud that all acts in the classroom are an aspect of 
that power. I have at times forgotten this. When the years 
seem to merge one on top of the other, when the faces appear 
indistinct, when I start counting the days until the end of 
the semester, then I forget whose classroom it really is. 
Combined with the students apparent acquiesence the 
classroom wrongly takes on the appearance of a tribute to me 
and my "teaching abilities'. When this begins to happen I 
step back and reassess what is going on. It is then, in the 
struggle to avoid ambiguity that my responsibility as a 
teacher becomes evident. I must not allow my needs to take 
precedence over the needs of my students and I must not 
forget that as a faculty member my freedom to operate in the 
rlassroom (which becomes most evident as an element of the 
authority I wield) must necessarily be severely limited by 
tk\e space I must open up for my students to excercise their 
rights as learners. 



The presence of ambiguity, which ie neceeeary for »y 
Btudente to recognize their freedom and reBponeibility , 
becomce a deficit for me ae a teacher. Although I recognize 
the equivical nature of both knowledge and the claaaroom 
dynamic, it is not productive to use either as a reason why 
teaching- learning cannot occur or to appear as one who is 
able to solve all mental disputes. In these examples the act 
of teaching- learning becomes secondary to the faculty's need 
to experience power. 

The paradox is really very circular. In order to teach 
effectively I must present my students with the fact that 
the classroom is really theirs. They need to know the degree 
to which the discipline of sociology is riddled with 
ambiguities and that in the same way so is the teaching- 
learning experience. Within this context students need to 
feel secure enough that thore is the possibility of 
determining that one interpretation carries more weight than 
others. It also is helpful if they are able to make 
judgements on their own about which interpretations do make 
more sense and why. Once they "get" some of this, their 
anxieties do increase , One response I have noticed to 
anxiety, is to latch onto a seemingly coherent bit of 
knowledge and perceive the whole course in terms of a narrow 
idea. Another response which becomes particularly evident 
when studentb are writing papers, is for students to write 
the paper in their } >ads Lefore they do any research. There 
is no discovery in that process. Of course there is denial, 
and sleeping and cutting and cynicism. 




I take these to be authentic reeponeeB within the 
donain of the claearoom. They are significant because they 
suggest a nerve has been touched or something has gotten 
through and the student is engaging in a public expression. 
Their intention to communicate their discomfort is the 
beginning of their intention to learn. It is at this point, 
when the ambiguities are high, that the student has a range 
of choices about how to deal with both the classroom 
material and hie own response. A strong response is to 
remain at the edge of the seat and participate. A weak 
response is to withdraw . In the face of new ideas and 
knowledge, in the thin line between the classroom and 
everyday life, when the student has the opportunity to shift 
perspectives and see themselves as actors, egos and persons, 
that is the stage where learning can occur. 

It can occur there because the tension which exists as 
a result of our collective efforts leaves little middle 
ground. I have s^^en students who have begun the eourje with 
little or no interest in the subject matter. They do not 
define themselves as learners or as being capable of 
learning. I have seen them become involved because they made 
a choice to engage vhe issues. They begin to experience a 
mixing of ideas, they begin to question what they believe 
in, they start to take chances by speaking out and speaking 
their minds. Tn the process of publicly risking their 
thoughts they become stronger as thinkers and learneru. 
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While it is important for them to learn aspects of the 
body of knowledge called sociology, equally important is 
they learn that they are able to learn and able to tolerate 
the anxieties and ambiguities of that process. 

I believe that this process cannot take place in large 
lecture halls or with teachers who are extremely rigid Xn 
their viewpoints. Students at the community college need a 
bit more nurturing and challenging than students at four 
year schools. The community college student has lower skill 
levels and their self-confidence in the area of academics is 
less developed. Rather than reducing their anxieties through 
making the classroom an intellectually comfortable place I 
attempt to make my classroom a comfortable place on 
authority levels. I am available to my students for 
whatever they legitimately need. I handle all of their 
questions, coAjments and inquiries with total seriousness. As 
I represent to the my attitudes about and my beliefs in the 
process of teaching- learning, they begin to be able to play 
in that arena. 

After all a semester is not that long a period of time. 
One can only do so much. If I lose my sense of perspective 
and feel the need to drive my students harder and harder, it 
Is only because I have begun to doubt my own worth. This all 
becomes then an excerclee in reconfirming that the 
occupation I am engaged in has a wider meaning beyond the 
paycheck. This is when I am at my worst. I am at my best when 
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in coBDon discourse there arises total participation, 
involvenent and searching, when the class ends and it seems 
no one wants to leave, when the discussion is unfinished and 
they want ^ne issues to be resolved and it has been enough 
to open it all up. 

When the semester is over and the last class has filed 
ouv, I usually sit for a while alone in an empty classroom. 
I stare at the empty chairs, I move around the room, I stare 
at the board. I hear their voices, I see them sitting in a 
juxtaposed all semester collage, after a few minutes the 
internal din quiets and I too leave the space of the 
seflftester . 

I am always sad at the end of the semester. I can never 
quite reconcile the gnawing sense that I have not done 
enough. I am also proud of my students, the one's who 
persevered and struggled with their limitations as I did 
with mine, the ones who left with more than they came with. 
It is then that I declare internally that the semester is 
complete but never really finished for me or tor them. 
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